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of receiving Him Whose words alone are 
spirit and life. The life of one who has 
definitely sought and found such an 
experience as this will be governed by 
such a deep and abiding peace that the 
ordinary cares and troubles of life will 
not ruffle the calm of his spirit, and even 
the deep waters of affliction will not dis- 
turb the peace of his soul. 

An experience of continued heart-rest. — 
Let us be assured that such an experience 



of continued heart-rest is not beyond 
any one of us. It belongs indeed to the 
normal and healthy soul. Nor can we 
any more expect to maintain a healthy 
body while breathing into our system 
vitiated air, deficient in the life-sus- 
taining element oxygen than to maintain 
soul-health while failing to maintain 
that spiritual circulation of the life of 
God within and without which comes to 
us from abiding union with Him. 



(To be concluded) 
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I. THE MAIN SOURCES OF HAPPINESS 



The Master began to teach in a little 
synagogue at Nazareth. Then he ap- 
peared in the larger temple at Jerusalem. 
Here he stands on a mountainside under 
the open sky. He enlarged his audience 
room as the scope of his own message 
broadened. 

He saw before him a multitude. It 
was just a plain ordinary crowd, such as 
one might see on the Fourth of July or 
Labor Day, an acre or two of human 
beings massed together. The rich and 
the poor were there, drawn by a common 
curiosity to see this teacher of religion 
from Nazareth, the cultured and the 
simple, the successes and the failures — 
they were all there. And the very sight 
of them with the unsatisfied longings in 
their hearts appealed to the Master like 



a cry in the night. It was the appeal of 
life in the mass and he promptly met it 
with the best he had. He opened his 
mouth and out came the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

He saw that all those people wanted 
one thing — they wanted to be happy. 
But the great majority of them were 
faced in the wrong direction. They 
were looking in the wrong places and 
they would not find happiness because 
it was not there. He therefore showed 
them where to look — he faced them 
rightabout. It is significant that the 
first word in the Sermon on the Mount is 
the word "happy." It is translated 
"blessed" in the stiff er and more formal 
language of the King James's version, 
but the earlier and simpler meaning of 
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the word is happy. And the Master 
showed those people once for all where 
the main sources of happiness are to be 
found. 

He laid down two propositions: first, 
happiness springs from character rather 
than from circumstances. We must look 
within rather than without. Many 
people were saying in that day, as people 
say now, "Happy are the rich who live 
on the Avenue. Happy are the famous 
whose names are in Who's Who. Happy 
are the successful whose achievements 
are heralded abroad with headlines and 
pictures." 

Some of them are, and some of them 
are not — it all depends on what they are 
inside. The big bank account says, " It 
is not in me to make people happy." 
And the Hall of Fame says, "It is not 
in me." And Success, with a capital S, 
widely worshiped by many shortsighted 
people as a kind of up-to-date deity, says, 
" It is not in me." Happiness comes not 
so much from one's surroundings as from 
a certain inner quality of being which 
may or may not be linked up with wealth, 
fame, and outward success. 

Happy are the poor in spirit, those 
who hunger after righteousness! Not 
the poor-spirited — crawling is not the 
Christian's gait or attitude. We no 
longer sing that wretched hymn, 

Great God how infinite Thou art, 
What worthless worms are we. 

We never had any business to sing it — 
it strikes a false note on the lips of those 
who were born to be the children of the 
King and were meant to wear the like- 
ness and image of the Most High. 

Happy are those who are poor in 
spirit, conscious and mindful of their 



spiritual needs. They feel their lack; 
they want forgiveness, cleansing, renewal 
at the hands of the Divine Spirit. They 
do not go about puffed up with self- 
satisfaction. They hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; they want to be bet- 
ter than they are. They crave righteous- 
ness as they crave food three times a day 
and every day in the year. They have a 
keen zest and relish for goodness. And 
that appetite of theirs is a sign of health 
and a prophecy of growth. 

Compare them with the Pharisee in 
the parable, who went into the temple 
to pray. He strutted down the aisle 
like a drum major in a bearskin. He 
pointed with pride, as they say in polit- 
ical conventions, to his own spiritual 
achievements. "He stood and prayed 
thus with himself," the Master said 
with terrible accuracy. His prayer was 
all with himself — it never rose as high 
as the ceiling; it did not get beyond the 
top of his own swollen head. "God, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men 
are, unjust, extortioners, adulterers, or 
even as this publican. I fast twice in 
the week. I give tithes of all that I 
possess." He was not poor in spirit; he 
did not hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. He was so full of righteous- 
ness already, according to his own 
estimate, that he could not have held 
another mouthful of goodness. And he 
went out of the temple unblessed. Not 
a man in the city envied him or wanted 
to be like him. Happy are the poor in 
spirit who hunger after the finer quality 
of life — the whole world loves them and 
God loves them. Theirs is the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

Happy are they that mourn! This 
seems at first like a contradiction of 
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terms— it seems like speaking of a white 
blackbird or a lump of sour sugar. It 
seems to put a premium on sorrow. But 
that is because you take the letter of 
the statement which kills rather than 
the spirit of it which makes alive. 

Happy are they who have the 
capacity for grief when occasion arises. 
Happy are they who can and do mourn. 
Humane sons and daughters see their 
fathers and mothers growing old. They 
see their strength failing, their eyes 
growing dim, their sense of hearing less 
acute, the mental faculties becoming less 
alert. All this grieves them. And when 
the dear old people die these sons and 
daughters mourn the loss of those they 
love. 

There are sons and daughters who do 
not mourn when their parents die — they 
are glad the old people are out of the 
way so that they can go in and enjoy the 
property. I once spent a summer on an 
Indian reservation where my only neigh- 
bors for weeks together were Modoc 
Indians. The Modoc on the reservation 
in Oregon sees his mother growing old 
and he does not mourn. If the old lady 
becomes too feeble to move about easily 
with the tribe, he quietly strangles her 
some dark night or shuts her up in a 
hut to die alone while he goes out fishing 
or hunting. He does not mourn. 

Sympathetic people walk through the 
slums of a great city, and when they see 
the need and the dirt, the sin and the 
pain, it grieves them to the heart. They 
cannot get it out of their minds. They 
feel a sense of responsibility for it. 
They want to do something to relieve and 
change all that. The thoughtless, care- 
less people sometimes ride through these 
same streets in their motor cars on the 



way to the steamer dock to sail for 
Europe, and what they see never costs 
them a pang. They do not give it a 
second thought. 

How frightful is that lack of capacity 
for grief! The unloving sons and 
daughters, the heartless Modoc Indians 
of the world, the thoughtless, careless 
people who have no feeling of sympathy 
for the struggling poor — they are not to 
be envied. We pity them because of 
their callous hearts. Happy are those 
who can and do mourn when occasion 
arises. 

Happy are the gentle — this is a better 
translation of the word Jesus used than 
the word "meek." The word "meek" 
has come to have certain unfortunate 
associations. Happy are the gentle-men 
and gentle-women! The temper and 
disposition they show are a source of 
happiness to all the lives they touch. 

Then in a burst of optimism which 
almost took away the breath of those 
people gathered on the hillside, Jesus 
added, "Happy are the gentle, for they 
shall inherit the earth." It seemed to 
his hearers that the fierce, the cruel, and 
the grasping were more likely to inherit 
the earth. They lived under the rule of 
the Roman Empire. 

But Jesus did not say that the gentle 
would enter into immediate possession 
of the earth — they would inherit it after 
a few more timely deaths, which were 
inevitable, had taken place. He was 
picturing a process which is as universal 
and as resistless as the power of 
gravitation. 

We see it in the animal world. The 
huge and awful monsters of prehistoric 
times, the saurians, the megatheria, and 
the mastodons, which once possessed the 
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earth, are all gone. They are only fossil 
remains to be found deeply buried in the 
earth or in museums. And the fierce, 
bloodthirsty animals, the lions and 
tigers, the wolves and the hyenas, are 
fast going or gone. You must travel far 
afield to find them, or pay to see them 
in menageries. But the gentle animals, 
the sheep and the cows, are on the 
increase. There never were so many 
of them as there are right now. In a 
hundred years there will be still more of 
them. Gentleness is more useful than 
cruelty, and thus it has the future 
in its hands. It is destined to inherit 
the earth. 

The same sound principle holds with 
the races of men. The cannibals who 
killed their fellows and ate them are all 
gone. They had to choose between 
extinction and conversion to a more 
gentle mode of life. The gentler races 
are constantly winning out against the 
more savage races. The most powerful 
empire on earth today in its military 
and naval strength, in its commercial and 
industrial resources, in its intellectual 
and moral capacity, is the British 
Empire, and a well-known essayist has 
characterized it as "a government of 
gentlemen." It never would have 
occurred to anyone to have referred to 
the late government of the German 
Empire as a government of gentlemen. 
The representatives of the three gentlest 
nations on earth, Great Britain, France, 
and the United States, recently met 
together in Paris to decide what should 
be done with the more savage and brutal 
people of Germany, Bulgaria, and Tur- 
key. The decision was in their hands. 
The Master spoke with the insight of a 
prophet when he said, "Blessed are the 



gentle-men and the gentle-women, for 
they shall inherit the earth." 

Happy are the merciful! It is an 
active, not a passive, virtue. It does not 
mean an easy-going tolerance, allowing 
anything and everything to slip by with- 
out opposition. The optimist has been 
defined as a man who does not care what 
happens so long as it does not happen to 
him. The quality here named means 
heroically doing the thing that is both 
right and kind. 

I know of no finer manifestation of 
genuine mercy than that which we see in 
the surgeon's art. He takes knives with 
the keenest edge that steel can be made 
to bear and fearlessly cuts away the 
tumor or the cancerous growth which 
threatens the life of his patient. In 
doing this he is an apostle of mercy; he 
is engaging in an action which is both 
wise and kind. 

During the last five years we have 
been engaged in showing mercy to the 
human race by performing a capital 
operation — capital in every sense of the 
word— upon the Central Powers. We 
were cutting away the cancerous growth 
of Prussianism which threatened the life 
of Europe and the very existence of the 
higher form of civilization. This form 
of intelligent and efficient mercy which 
fearlessly does the right and kind deed 
is blessed. 

Here in our broad land multimillion- 
aires are devoting their fortunes to 
foundations for medical research. These 
foundations undertake to root out the 
hookworm disease from the South, to 
combat the plague of tuberculosis of 
the lungs, to make yellow fever and 
cholera things of the past, and to re- 
duce the menace of typhoid fever. The 
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white-robed nurses who go side by side 
with the skilled physicians upon their 
errands of mercy are held in the highest 
esteem because they are active exponents 
of the quality here named. 

When the Master drew his picture of 
the Last Judgment he said that the 
people who had been feeding the hungry, 
clothing the naked, ministering to the 
sick, and visiting the imprisoned, would 
stand on the right hand of God to enjoy 
the happiness prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world. Happy are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
The reactions which come from men and 
from our Maker upon that mode of life 
are characterized by an unalloyed and 
grateful kindness. 

Happy are the peacemakers! The 
Master did not say, "Happy are those 
who never fight." He knew that situa- 
tions arise where fighting is inevitable 
and morally obligatory. Resolute men 
must at times clear the ground so that 
the seeds of peace may be sown in good 
soil to bring forth thirty, sixty, or a 
hundred fold of human well-being. 

In the very heart of the Fourth 
Gospel, which is the gospel of tender- 
ness, we find this statement, "The good 
shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep." He does not die at home in a 
comfortable bed — he lays his life down 
fighting the wolf. He meets his death 
in a heroic and bloody warfare against 
the enemies of those interests which were 
committed to his care. The hireling 
does not fight — he flees because he is a 
hireling, and leaves the sheep to be scat- 
tered and killed by the wolf. 

Blessed are the men who, by the 
method of their fighting and by what 
they do when the fighting is over, " make 



peace." In the hearts and in the homes 
they touch, in the lines of industry they 
control, and in the political policies for 
which they become responsible they 
make peace. 

I am a southern man myself' — I was 
born in the old state of Virginia. But 
I always feel that General Grant was a 
great peacemaker. It is altogether fit- 
ting that on his tomb yonder by the 
Hudson these four words from his own 
lips are inscribed: "Let us have peace." 
When he had won his victory at Vicks- 
burg, he was called East to take supreme 
command of the Union armies. He 
believed that peace could only come by 
conquering the forces of disunion by 
superior power. He therefore started in 
to fight it out on that line, take what 
time it might. North Anna, Cold Har- 
bor, Spottsylvania, the Wilderness, 
battle after battle! He kept stubbornly 
at it, giving the enemy no rest. But the 
moment the Confederate soldiers laid 
down their arms at Appomattox he be- 
came a great peacemaker. He would not 
humiliate General Robert E. Lee, whom 
he respected as an able commander and 
a fellow West Pointer, by taking his 
sword. He treated him on that occasion 
with the most delicate consideration. 

When Lee remarked that many of his 
men in the cavalry owned their own 
horses, Grant said, "Let them keep them 
and take them home. They will need 
them for the spring plowing." When 
Lee said that many of his men had 
received insufficient rations for the last 
ten or twelve days, owing to the shortage 
in his commissary department, Grant 
turned to an orderly and gave directions 
that rations should be issued by his own 
quartermaster to Confederate and Union 
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soldiers alike. Before an hour had 
passed, the Blue and the Gray were 
eating from a common store. 

Grant would not allow his men to 
fire any salvos of artillery over the great 
victory which had been won. " We are 
all citizens now of the same republic," 
he said, "let us have peace." He 
remarked near the close of his life: 

Though I have been trained as a soldier, 
and have participated in many battles, there 
never was a time in my judgment when 
some way could not have been found to 
prevent the drawing of the sword. I look 
forward confidently to the day when all 
questions which arise between nations will 
be settled by great international tribunals 
rather than by the appeal to arms. 

In these times on which we have 
fallen, there is sore need of men who are 
willing and able to "make peace." Peace 
will not come because people admire it 
and desire it and send forth streams of 
earnest talk about it. It has to be 
made. It can only be made when strong 
men, wise men, good men, put their 
heads together and their hearts together 
and their wills together, and make it for 
themselves and for all the nations of the 
earth. 

It is the supreme hour in the history 
of the race for the making of a just and 
lasting peace. We have behind us as 
the background for our effort the horrors 
of the Great War. We find the common 
people of all lands in a higher mood. The 
representatives of the leading nations of 
earth have been assembled together at 
Paris. If we could recover the inter- 
national relations of all these countries 
from the rule of the Saracen and bring 
them under the reign of reason and the 
domain of law, it would become the 
highest and holiest crusade in all history. 



Blessed are those who make peace, for 
they shall be called the children of God! 

Then as the fitting climax of those 
conditions which make for happiness, 
the Master said, "Happy are the pure 
in heart!" Happy are the men and 
women whose hearts are free and clean 
from lust, from hatred, from malice. 
"They shall see God," not as a reward 
for their purity, but as a result of it. 
They shall see him because they have 
something to see God with in their own 
pure hearts. They may not stand in 
any more favored location for such a 
vision than do the impure — it is not a 
question of position but of disposition. 

If men would see the Statue of Liberty 
they must stand on the Battery in New 
York or on Staten Island, or on the 
shores of Jersey or of Brooklyn, or upon 
the deck of some outgoing or incoming 
steamer. They cannot see the Statue of 
Liberty if they happen to be in Missouri. 
But men can only "see God" as their 
hearts are freed from lust and hatred so 
that they have eyes in their souls to be- 
hold him. Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned. God is Spirit, and he must be 
seen in spirit and in truth. Happy are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God 
here, now, anywhere, everywhere. 

You see the method! These are the 
qualities which the Master named as 
the main sources of happiness. Find the 
springs of your happiness, he said to that 
crowd on the hillside, inside rather than 
outside. What you are is of more 
importance than where you are. 

You feel at once the soundness of his 
claim. When people are striving to be 
better than they are, and are gentle in 
spirit, when they have the capacity for 
grief if occasion arises, and when they 
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go about showing mercy to all they 
meet, when they make peace by what- 
ever method may be needed in the situa- 
tion where they find themselves, and 
when they are pure in heart, they are 
on the great main traveled road which 
leads to happiness. 

The people on that hillside long ago 
knew that it was so. They whispered 
among themselves, "We never heard it 
on this fashion. This of a truth is that 
prophet that should come into the 
world." He spake not as the scribes, 
but as one having the authority of 
immediate, first-hand knowledge of 
spiritual reality. 

There was a king once who had con- 
quered all his enemies. He had amassed 
a huge fortune. He lived in a palace 
where gold, silver, and precious stones 
were as common as the dust of the 
ground. He had a horde of men and 
women to minister to his comfort and 
pleasure. But for all that he was not 
happy — he had lost his health, his peace 
of mind, and his joy of soul. He sent 
for all his physicians and for all his wise 
men, but not one of them could bring 
him relief. Finally a strolling sooth- 
sayer said that if he would sleep for 
three nights in a shirt which belonged to 
a perfectly happy man he would be 
cured of all his ills and would become 
happy himself. 

The king immediately sent out his 
couriers into all parts of his kingdom to 
find a perfectly happy man, that he 
might borrow his shirt. But every man 
they found seemed to have spots on his 
sun or a fly in his pot of ointment, and 
not one of them would say that he was 
perfectly happy. The quest was in vain 
and the king's hopes were dashed. 



One morning, however, as the king 
was traveling in state, he saw a peasant 
on his way to work in the fields. The 
man was singing lustily and his face was 
radiant with joy, so that the king felt 
that here at last he might find his man. 
He called the fellow to his royal chariot 
and asked him if he was perfectly happy. 
The man replied that he was. "I have 
a little home," he said, "and a good wife 
and six children. I have my work and 
strength to do it. I am at peace with 
God and man — why should I not be 
perfectly happy ? " 

Then the king made known to him 
his own sorry plight and asked him for 
the loan of a shirt. "Alas," the man 
said, "I am poor. I have been buying 
clothing for my wife and children and I 
have not a shirt to my name. I wear 
but this" — and he pulled aside his rude 
blouse and there was his bare skin. The 
only perfectly happy man to be found was 
a man without a shirt. Then the king 
knew that happiness comes from within. 

The Master added to this statement 
about the sources of happiness another 
principle — each man's personal holdings 
in character-values, as in outward pos- 
sessions, must be held in trust for a 
wider service. When once you are 
possessed of these fine qualities which 
bring happiness, you are " the salt of the 
earth," the saving principle of human 
society. Salt does not find its honor 
and its usefulness by being kept apart 
to rejoice in its own saltiness. It finds 
itself by losing itself. It gains its dis- 
tinction by yielding itself up for the 
benefit of that which is to be preserved 
through its unselfish action. 

Here, as everywhere, the method is 
the method of indirection. He that 
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saveth his life in selfish, niggardly 
fashion shall lose it. But he that loseth 
his life in the right way shall find it and 
keep it unto life eternal. 

The great main issues with Abraham 
Lincoln were not the fame or political 
success or personal aggrandizement of 
Lincoln. The main issues were the 
abolition of slavery, the preservation of 
the Union, the healing of the breach 
between the North and the South, the 
welfare of the entire American people. 
He desired, not that he might save the 
country, but that the country might be 
saved, let the credit for it go where it 
would. He lived in the spirit of that 
Book which John Hay, his Secretary, 
tells us lay always on his desk, a Book 
in which he was accustomed to read 
every day. The Book says, "He that 
saveth his life shall lose it; but he that 
loseth his life for My sake shall find it." 
Lincoln found himself, he found his 
place in the hearts of his countrymen, he 
found his secure niche in the Temple 
of Fame because he lived and died to 
serve. 

When once you are possessed of these 
fine qualities which bring happiness, you 
are "the light of the world." Light is 
meant to shine in the dark places of 
earth. Men do not light candles and 
put them under bushels. They light 
candles and put them on candlesticks 
that they may burn to the socket while 
they give light to all that are in the 
house. The candle finds its honor and 
its usefulness in giving itself to the task 
of furnishing light. "Let your light so 
shine before men that seeing your good 
works they may glorify your Father 
which is in Heaven." Be sure that 
what you have in you is light and not 



darkness, and then just let it go forth 
as it will, so that men may see their way 
about and walk toward Heaven. 

How plain and straightforward all 
this is! I have called this series of 
articles "The Religion of a Layman," 
for the religion taught in the Sermon on 
the Mount is pre-eminently a religion of 
plain common sense. Here no technical 
understanding of intricate theological 
problems is required. Here no profound 
insight into the esoteric meaning of 
mysterious symbols and ceremonies is 
demanded. Here those unutterable ex- 
periences which belong somewhere in the 
third heaven of spiritual ecstasy are not 
in evidence. A plain man with his feet 
on the ground and his eyes on his duty 
can find his way and move ahead in the 
line that goeth forever upward. 

We cannot all be rich — there is not 
wealth enough in the world. If all the 
wealth in the world were equally divided, 
nobody would be rich. We cannot all 
be famous. We cannot all succeed, 
strive as we may. The outcome of our 
efforts varies because our abilities vary. 
To one man is given five talents, to an- 
other two, to another one, and when 
these, varying measures of ability are 
used with equal fidelity the results will 
vary. 

But we can all be happy. If we are 
striving for that quality of life which 
hungers after righteousness and is gentle 
in spirit, which has capacity for grief in 
its sympathetic nature, and habitually 
shows mercy, which goes about making 
peace, and keeps its heart pure from 
malice and from lust, we will all enter 
into a sense of peace and joy which 
passeth all understanding, to go no 
more out. 



